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may result? Professor O'Shea has not told us these things. But the book will 
serve the useful purpose of setting up the problems, and the future shall have 
the task of slowly working them out. 



A valuable study in historical research. — Dr. Miller's historical volume 
appears as one of the series of "Supplementary Educational Monographs" 
published by the University of Chicago. This investigation of educational 
legislation 1 in Ohio from 1803 to 1850 represents a new method of producing 
a history of education. 

The investigation seeks to discover a true expression of the "constructive 
educational thought and activity of the period" through an analysis of the 
legislative annals of the period. 

This historical volume has several things to commend it. In the first 
place, it presents the struggles of the first state of the Northwest Territory to 
evolve a state system of education. The fact that Ohio's experience would 
probably affect the evolution of educational opportunity in the other states 
to be formed out of the old territory adds special interest to the volume. 

In the second place, the volume is of special interest to the scientific 
student of education because of the method employed. The attempt to con- 
struct a history of education through a study of educational legislation is a 
novel departure in the procedure employed in writing educational history. 

A third valuable feature of the volume is the appendixes. Appendix A 
gives "A Classification and Abstract of the Educational Legislation of the 
Period: 1803-50." Appendix B is "A Page and Volume Index to All Educa- 
tional Legislation in the Session Laws of Ohio from 1803-50." 

Some notion of the character of the volume can be gathered from the 
headings of the various chapters: "The Sources of Ohio's Public School 
System," "The Development of the Public School System," "The Public 
School Lands," "Secondary and Higher Education," "The Education of 
Defectives, Dependents, and Delinquents," "The Training of Teachers," 
"Supplementary Educational Agencies," and "Conclusions." 

Walter S. Guiler 
Miami University 



A book on the fundamentals of bringing up children.— Definite laws have 
been found to govern the production of life in all its forms, from the lowest 
plant and animal organism on up the scale to human beings. Agriculturists 
place better seeds in better soil in order to reap better crops. Likewise, 
society is interested in better homes and better parents because every child has 
the right to be well born. This growing interest in child welfare is evidenced 

1 Edward Alanson Miller, The History of Educational Legislation in Ohio from 
1803 to 1850. " Supplementary Educational Monographs," Vol. Ill, No. 2. Chicago : 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1920. Pp. xi+248. $2 .00. 
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by the numerous baby shows and contests which are being conducted periodi- 
cally in many parts of the country. Such movements are always accelerated 
by the publication of material which serves to lay down the guiding principles 
on which their progress is based. 

The problem of developing character in childhood has ever been one on 
which there are many opinions as to the best methodology to pursue. How- 
ever, scientific data collected from many sources are beginning to upset many of 
the traditions and formulate new points of departure. The effect of this new 
approach to the problem is reflected in a book 1 recently received. The point 
of view presented by the author is quite modern in many respects and repre- 
sents much of the natural, common-sense approach to the hereditary and 
hygienic problems connected with parenthood. The book does not attempt 
to lay down in detail a program to which the parent should strictly adhere 
but rather sets forth those guiding principles of action which many parents 
need to understand thoroughly. 

The volume is divided into seven parts dealing with the following topics 
in the order named: "The Physical Basis of Character," "Early Habit Form- 
ing," "Growth through Play," "Growth through Study," "Growth through 
Work," "The Child and His Vocation," and "The Religious Education of 
the Child." Each of these topics is developed in turn through short discus- 
sions in chapter form, many of which are omnibus in nature. The discussion 
of the place of the school in the training of the child takes a distinctly voca- 
tional bend and emphasizes preparation for life. Under the head of vocational 
guidance the author states that "every parent and teacher should observe 
and study the children entrusted to his care. He should familiarize himself 
with the general principles of physiognomy, should understand how to read 
the outward signs — in face, physique, hands and general texture and form — 
of the personality beneath" (p. 228). Such advice hardly conforms to the 
best of scientific principles in vocational guidance. The language in which 
the book is written is very direct and understandable. The illustrations are 
well selected and should add weight to the book's ability to make its material 
clear to the reader. 

School supervision. — In the whole range of problems which the modern 
school system presents, none is of greater significance than that of super- 
vision. It is admitted that for greatest general efficiency it must be had; 
there can be no unity or continuity of effort and purpose without it. But the 
manner in which it shall be carried on, the amount of time which it should 
consume, the apportionment among subjects and grades, the development of 
a proper attitude toward it on the part of the teaching staff, and the produc- 
tion of an efficient supervisory group — all these elements and more loom as 
unsettled problems. 

■Mmy S. Haviland, Character Training in Childhood. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co., 1921. Pp. 296. 



